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OoLOB-BiJSDsrESS. — The Koyal Society of London has taken 
up the subject of Color-Blindness, and is now giviDg considera- 
ble attention to the question. Dr. George "Wilson, Professor in 
the University of Edinburg, has published his researches npon 

. the subject. Oolor-Blindness has been studied now for two 
centuries or more, but it is only since John Dalton discovered 
infirmity in his own person, and was consequently induced to 
investigate the subject, and from whom it is sometimes called 
Daltonism, that it was made the subject of scientific inquiry. 
It is very common, especially among men, to* be unable to dis- 
tinguish the secondary and tertiary combinations of colors, but 
it is not generally known that the proportion of those who 
cannot . even recognize the primary colors, is very great, even 
one in fifty. Red_ and green seem to be the primary colors 
most readily confonnded by such persons. Many are nnable to 
detect any difference in color between the red apples upon a 
tree, and its green leaves, or to distinguish the strawberries 
from the vines upon which they grow. And yet these are the 
very colors which have been chosen for signal lights for 
railroads and steamboats, and in a late number of the House- 
hold Wbro\ the importance of selecting men, free from this 
infirmity, to take charge of such signals, is pointed out. Some 
English companies, becoming acquainted with the extent of 
color-blindness, have instituted a rigid inquiry into the condi- 
tion of the optical powers of their agents, and subject their 
candidates for the office of signal men, engineers, etc., to a 
regalar examination in this respect. Total color-blindness is 
very rare ; but an instance is known of a painter who depended 
npon others to mix his colors, who; upon one occasion, having 

. no one to aid him, was found painting a house blue, thinking it 
■was stone-color. He knew white and black only. 

Bigotry.— She has no head, and cannot think — no heart, and 
cannot feel I when she moves, it is in wrath; when she 
pauses, it is amid ruin I Her prayers are curses; her god is 
a demon; her communion is death; her vengeance is eternity; 
her decalogue is written in the blood of saints ; and if she 
stops a moment in her flight, it is upon a kindred rock to whet 
her vulture fang for keener rapine, and replume her wings for a 
more sanguinary desolation. — Anon. s 

A Hew York inventor proposes a new mode of constructing walls, 
which is substantially a revival of the old Babylonian method. The 
plan consists in making brick walls, by cementing the brjck together 
with asphaltum, bitumen, and hydraulic cement. The bricks are first 
covered with the bitumen, which, in its nature, is plastic, fusible, and 
unites with great tenacity to calcareous earths. The bricks are then 
laid for the construction of the wall, being cemented together with the 
aibhaltun) and hydraulic cement. After the wall is thus far com- 
pleted, its surface is then covered over with melted asphaltum, when 
it forms a substantial wall. — Exchange. 

The " Lines on a Picture," on our last number, were suggested 
by a picture painted by Mr. George Freeman. 

Stefe ramtg % ftata. 

Songs of Summer.* — We do not see the, application of this 
title, for there are lines to- " November," etc., among their 
number. Moreover, there is a tone of despondency through- 
out, more in accordance with a wintry sentiment. Perhaps 
they refer to the summer of life, for it is in this life-season 
that the songs proclaim their author to be. The collection sets 
forth the writer's personality. We read the poet in his book, 
his joys and .his disheartenings. "We see when and how the 
current of his existence has been rifted; We feel that a great 
sorrow fell upon him ; how a new life succeeded, and then 
such allusions as this point to realized joys: 

"Many's the time I've sighed for summer, 
Many's the summer I've known } 

* By B. H. Stoddard. Published by Ticknor £ Fields, of Boston. 



But to-day I cling to the flying spring, 
And fear to have it flown. 
Not that May is gay, 
For the sky is cold and grey, 
And a shadow creeps on the day. 
But the laden summer wilt give me, 

What it never gave before ; 
Or take from me what a thousand 
Summers can give no more 1" 

.Then again he alludes to the child, so "like a poet's book :" 

" A rare, conception, richly planned, ' 
Harmonious, perfect in its parts ; 
Going straight home to all men's hearts, 
An easy thing to understand." 

Then he speaks of himself : 

" Some dreamy rhymes have dropped from me, 
Some sad hath sorrow wrung ; 
But nothing great, and now, alas ! 
I am no longer young." 

Then again, and he assumes such a tone as this : 
" And mine the Paradise of books, the heaven of classic lore ; 
* The dreams of sage philosophers, the songs of bards of yore. 
1 brood upon their pages and pen -my own tweet booh, 
Nor pine for what is over, for woman's loving looks I 
Sometimes a tone of music, an old familiar strain 
Bjeminds me of my feelings, recalls my former pain. 
But I rarely, heed its sorrow, Iknow its syren charms; 
Nor need I listen to it, for in my listening brain, 

Is many a richer strain, 
Lays to bury Youth to, or rouse the world in arms, 
So armed with calm endurance I frame my .glowing lays, 
Embalming in forgetfulness the burden of my days 1 
Then come the long and dreary nights, the hours of classic ease ; 
What honey-throated Flato says, and what Mzeonides ; 
The songs I sing, the books I pen, the thought I undergo, 
Tliat sweet laborious idleness that poets only know!" 

He claims companionship with Nature : ' 

« My life with Nature now is blent ; 
She is a portion of ray blood ; 
I am her passive instrument, 

The creature of her every mood, 
A part and parcel of her forms, 
Of her calms and of her storms. 
To her my soul unfolds as violets do, 
When April winds are low and April skies are blue." 

Then apostrophizing her : 

" For ever unto thee we run, 
• And give ourselves away ; 

Like melting mists that seek the Bun,' 
Like night that seeks the day." 

We recognize an aftist by his handling as much as by his 
subjects. The touch of a poet no where manifests itself more 
than in his happy turns of expression — his metaphors. * Actual 
similarity is not .so effective in such things as a hint, which 
suggests comparison, and leaves scope to the mind. . Thus 
speaking of a musician he says : 

" Run your hands across the strings. 
Like the wind through vernal rains." 
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Again : 

" But the autumn days, no sober and calm, 
Steeped in a dreamy haze j . 

When the uplands all with harvests shine, 
And we drink the wind like a fine cool wine— 
Ah, those are the best of days 1" 

We have had the next idea hovering about our minds many a 
a time, and now it has got its bodying forth, even almost claim 
it: 

" Wrecks of clouds of a sombre grey, 

Like the ribbed remains of a mastodon, 
Were piled in masses along the west, 
And a streak of red stretched over the sun." 

When the " Fisher and Charon " appeared in Putnam a few 
months ago, we especially noted it ; and now that it stands 
among his other products, we see no reason to change our 
opinion of it, that Mr. Stoddard's art has found in it, so far, its 
highest culmination. 

Wobds for the Houe.* — Mr3. Howe's first book we never 
read, and can say nothing about it, except that the last leaf of 
the present volume announces a third edition ; and, if we can 
judge from an egotistical reprimand (which the present also 
oontains) upon the Brownings, it was dedicated to that poetic 
pair, who thought it poor enough to deserve no acknowledge 
ment. When a woman is absorbed ia politics, it. is sometimes 
a presumption that she neglects her family ; but when we find 
the volume of our authoress taking for its chiefest burden her 
politics and her babies, we can free her from the charge on 
paper. A lady, who holds the position that is awarded to 
talents in society, challenges a severe ordeal, when, she giveth 
forth a book. Her editions may sell, because of the constitu- 
tion of society ; but scanty imagination, meagre fancy, a heavi- 
ness of rhythm, and a want of suppleness in expression, can 
never make a poet. From the poem called " High Art," we 
conclude the lady handles the brush as well as the pen; but a 
total lack of picturesqiieness in her literary essay, gives no great 
promise of pictorial excellence. We can make but a couple of 
extracts. The first is a specimen of her nonsense. She writes 
of her baby. 

" And the curls that ring, like silver bells, 
With the voice's silvery chime, 
Each counted and combed, none broken yet 
In the weary tangle of time." 

The other is not so bad — 

" Thou warn'st me, I should heed the Bealitiful ? 
Stay then — reveal it to the spell-bound sense. 
Not with the eye, the ear, or heart I feel 

Man's dignity and nature's excellence. 

" I knew them as we know a word of God, 
Told in mysterious whispers of the night, 
Which waking is not found, but kept in heart, 
Till struggling Faith is ravished of its right." 

Neighbor Jaokwood.! — We don't remember to have met a 
book before in which so thorough an attention had been given 
to a literal rendering in spelling of the peculiarities of pronun- 

* By the author of " Passion Flowers." Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 185T. 
t By Paul Oreyton. Boston : Phillips, Sampson, & Oo. 1857. 



ciation and exclamation in Tankeedom. We seem to trace in. it 
the same motive that instigates the minuteness with wlficli the 
modern P. R. B. express their ideas. And we oan readily from 
analogy ascribe to it the same advantages and disadvantages; - 
We deem this one of those manifestations of the mutual influ- 
ence between literature and Art. And the question has some- 
times occurred to us, whether the Pre-Raphaelite movement in 
England was simply the result of a reaction in Art-styles, or in, 
conjunction, if not wholly a consequence of that close verbal 
description which has been latterly in vogue, and is denomi- 
nated word-painting t 

The Boston Courier gives a partial report of Mr. D. Hunt- 
ington's lecture before the Boston Art Olub on "St. Luke. as 
a Painter and Patron Saint of Art," from which report we take, 
the following allusions to the late Seth W. Cheney and Albert 
(x. Hoit. We are especially glad to quote Mr. Huntington's, 
eulogy of the latter artist, as our columns, since his decease, 
have not contained any notice of Mr. Hoit sufficiently appreci- 
ative of his character and genius. Coming from a brother 
artist and a cherished friend, Mr. Huntington's remarks have ' 
special significance : 

This country and your own city have .produced artists who have 
worked in this Christian spirit, and who have gone to their, reward.: 
Allston and Cole I need not name. 'During the past year two more 
have been added to the number, Seth W. Cheney and Albert G. Hoit ; 
men of rare talents, of high aspirations, and of the purest motives, who 
have left behind them choice testimonies of. their powers in Ait- 
checked in both instances by feeble health, and who~ have gone down 
to the grave just as they had arrived at the full maturity of their 
powers. 

. With Seth Cheney it was my privilege to form a friendship on first- 
entering upon the study of painting — a friendship which ripened soon 
to the closeness of brotherhood. . Amiability of temper, and a certain , 
gentleness readily kindled by anything noble or beautiful into a glow..- 
of lively emotion, was his marked characteristic. Though possessed 
of a fine sense of the picturesque,- and even of the ludicrous, his chief' 
.passion was for the lovely and beautiful. Children and women were 
the subjects which charmed him most. The artless grace of children^ 
and their simple and sometimes half-inspired expression, he felt and--- 
portrayed with wondrous truth. No man ever lived who could more 
delicately render the purity, modesty, and mild intelligence of woman. 
I have seen his eyes swim with tears while ardently aiming to catch , 
the tender feeling and virgin bashfutness which trembled on the lips of , 
a fair girl, or the devotion which beamed from her eyes, , 

Matronly dignify, high intelligence, the calm benevolence of age, 
were also truly perpetuated by him, as well as occasionally the serious- 
ness, thoughtfulness, and earnest vigor of eminent men. But his 
triumphs were with the lovely, and embraced every shade of their 
character, from the frolic witchery of a child, to the Heaven-piercing 
ardor of a dying saint. Every touch of his crayon was instinct with 
souL All his works should be piously guarded as the priceless memen- 
toes of a true artist — of one who hungered for the pure and good, and ; 
faithfully labored in his place to serve that Divine Master, whoso 
transforming grace, I trust,'had touched his heart. 

It is a serious loss which the Arts of this country have sustained 
by the death of Albert G. Hoit Possessed originally of a strong mind . 
and great quickness of apprehension, he was trained by a thorough 
education, and had entered the arena of Art with a mind richly 
stored — a" discreet judgment, and a remarkable faculty for research. 
Whatever there is of dignity, of high aim and expression in our Art, 
he well appreciated, and yet his experimental and scientific tastes led 
him keenly to penetrate and master the various'beauties of execution. " 

He admired greatly the schools of color, and when in Italy was the 
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wonder of his brother artiats, for the facility with which he adapted 
his hand to the various masters he copied. He absolutely reproduced 
their masterpieces, seeming to enter intuitively into their states of 
mind and methods of handling and color. He was-equally successful 
in all the different styles ; whether it was a rich, ripe, juicy old head 
by Rembrandt, vigorously painted with full impasto, or a glowing 
deep-toned, majestic senator of Titian, or one of Cuyp's lazy groups of 
cows standing in water and long grass against a soft luminous sky, or 
a plump Dutch girl brightening a copper kettle by Ostade, or a solemn 
Arcadian landscape by Claude, with graceful clumps of trees, the 
flush of sunset and translucent pools of water. All these varieties his 
eye fathomed perfectly, and his ready hand skillfully reproduced with 
all the peculiar excellences of the original. 

His portraits are remarkable for their faithfulness and quiet dig- 
nity. His landscape studies indicate a rare appreciation of the beau- 
ties of scenery, and are much diversified in character. Had he early 
devoted himself to this department, to which his genius was peculiarly 
fitted, -he would have taken high rank among the professors of land- 
scape. As it is, the sketches he has left are replete with beauty and 
are valuable from a certain' unaffected and hearty relish of Nature. 
They smell of the fields, and brooks, and mountain sides of his own 
native State, and ought to be highly prized by their fortunate posses- 
sors. His vfas a manly, honest, solid, yet enthusiastic nature. 

Who that ever knew him, can forget the piercing intelligence of his 
black eye, and strongly marked brows, the hearty frankness of his 
manners, the warm grasp of his hand, the sweet cordiality and hospi- 
tality that lit up his family circle, his kindly, cheerful, racy,' yet deeply 
earnest conversation, his pointed wit, his genial humor, his solid 
acquirements, his intense love of Art, and withal calm submission to 
the will of God and devout worship of the Saviour of men. 

The few last days it was ray privilege to spend in his society were 
passed in the Btudy of landscape. Never can I forget those tranquil 
hours, when, under the shade of a cluster of birches, and on a bill-Bide 
of New Hampshire, we painted in company ono of the noble views in 
which he took so much delight. 'The broken foreground at our feet 
descended rapidly to .a grove of maples and birches; beyond, a ledge 
of rocks lifted up their scarred heads crowned with scattering ever- 
green ; the fertile valley, and the silver line of the Saco led the eye gra- 
dually towards vast stretches of forest, which grew grey as they 
receded, and were met by the grand mass of Mount Washington, ris- 
ing up in the distance enveloped in that luminous haze which is his 
peculiar garment. The happy converse and brotherly sympathy of 
that hour can no more he enjoyed on earth — but, blessed be God, may 
be renewed in a better country. The example of such true and noble 
characters must not be lost on us. Let us cherish the memory of 
their conscientious and faithful lives, and labor zealously, patiently, 
and hopefully, till the Master shall summon us also to rest with our 
fathers. 

In allusion to the above lecture the Boston Transcript 
says : 

The fame of the lecturer as an artist collected the largest audience 
that has yet attended upon the lectures of the Club. The theme of 
the lecture— which stands as the caption of this article— afforded the 
best of opportunities for the exhibition of those nice perceptive facul- 
ties, the characteristics of the true artist. Mr. ,Huntington amply 
vipdicated his title to the reputation he enjoys, and regaled his hearers 
with a well considered defence of the claim that St. Luke was a 
painter, though he studied medicine as a profession. Interwoven 
into the lecture were fine tributes to the memory of two Boston 
artists, recently deceased, Seth W,Cheney and Albert G. Hoik The 
peculiar graces of manner and style of treatment of both of these 
gifted spirits were delineated'with much critical ability, and an exu- 
berance of fancy which charmed the audience. Without, any of the 
fascinations of rhetoric, and breathing the most unaffected simplicity, 



Mr. Huntington's performance rented solely upon its intrinsic literary 
merit. It is praise sufficient, then, to say that a discriminating 
Boston audience accorded the production the meed of hearty appro- 
bation. 

The following extract from an article on Humanity to Trees, 
we clip from The Spectator, a periodical lately published in 
Boston,-and one of a character which we hoped to have seen 
grow to manhood ; its discontinuance we much regret. The, 
writer of the article we believe is James Russell Lowell. 

But we are wandering from our immediate subject — cruelty to 
trees. The American seems to have an hereditary antipathy to In- 
dians and trees, both having been the foes he had first to encounter 
in conquering himself a home here in the West. When every tree- 
trunk might be the ambush of a skulking enemy whose war-whoop 
made the hair stand on end as a convenient handle to the insecure 
scalp (so does Nature adapt means to ends), a man might be par- 
doned for wishing to see as much cleared ground about his homestead 
as possible. But now, that our crowns are in no danger of pillage, 
except from some of the many inventions for promoting the growth of 
hair, it would Beem to be time to bury the hatchets— and the saw along 
with it. 

We start with the proposition that Nature knows a vast deal better 
how a tree ought to grow than any city forester — especially when fuel 
is dear, and every limb he cuts off adds to the size of his wood-pile. 
The common theory seems to be precisely the reverse of this, and the 
recipe for producing a handsome tree is simply a stout arm with a 
blockhead at one end of it and a saw at the other. The instinct for 
work is so Btrong that we often observe men who have nothing to do 
begin to pare their nails, and in the same way our boards of select- 
men and aldermen,, at a loss for other employment, send somebody 
round to clip the trees. The ligneous sympathies of Boards, one 
would think, should be more sensitive. Alpbonso of Castile thought 
he could have given useful advice had he been present at. the Creation; 
but we doubt whether he, or even a committee of city-fathers, could 
have designed an oak or an elm which would have suited us better on 
the whole than those which we have received without their colla- 
boration. 

Our English kinsmen, who show a rational poetic sense more in 
landscape-gardening than in any other way,' display great magna- 
nimity in their treatment of trees. We have seen finer specimens of 
the American silva in England than here, especially among the ever- 
greens, because there the system consists in leaving the tree wholly to 
its own whims. That is the best government for trees which governs 
least. They may be trusted safely with squatter sovereignly. A hat- 
tree is as graceful as an elm that has been doctored. 

We are as wanton in the destruction of trees as we are barbarous 
in our treatment of them. We let loose a party of wild Irishmen on 
a structure that Nature has been centuries in building, for whose 
ornament the seasons have conspired — a structure to whose divine 
proportion the Parthenon only aspires from afar; at whose tracery 
and leafwork Gothic art despairs ; the shifting arabesques of whose 
shadows defy the cunning of Saracenic hands — and we do it that we 
may run a fence straighter or avoid a graceful curve in a path. Having 
accomplished this destruction, we gravely go to work and plant a bean- 
pole or two, with a bunch of leaves at their upper ends, to make good 
the place of this fallen majesty. 

We propose to establish a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
trees. We shall resume the subject again, and shall perhaps lay be- 
fore our readers the report of. a meeting of. Hamadryads, with which 
we have been favored by a young sprig who was present, but who has 
scarcely done as thorough justice to the theme as Dr. Holmes did 
some thirty years ago. At any rate it will be something to let the 
trees speak for themselves, even if they are not as effective on the 
stump as Dodonean oaks. 



